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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

Of the three-thousand-or-so real or alleged poems which 
reach us by mail each month, men and women are about 
equally guilty, says the associate editor, who does the first 
reading; adding with conviction, "But more rotten verse 
comes from women than from men." 

Thus, so far as Poetry's statistics can prove anything, 
the modern man would seem to be holding his precedence 
in this art, and the modern woman has yet to prove her 
equality as a creative artist. Poetry receives more pub- 
lishable verse, and less hopelessly bad verse, from the "vig- 
orous male" than from the aspiring female. 

There is perhaps, in women's verse today, less aping of 
the "vigorous male" note than formerly, a franker expres- 
sion of truly feminine emotion. Women poets of our time 
usually seem content to be women. They recognize that 
masculine art, through all past ages, has held the eye and 
ear of the world ; and that the feminine note is quite as 
authentic, and should be, in its own way, quite as vigorous 
and beautiful, as the masculine. Perhaps women are just 
beginning their work in the arts, and this twentieth century 
may witness an extraordinary development. H. M. 

DISCOVERED IN PARIS 

American poetry of the present day has become the sub- 
ject of controversy in Paris. It is all due to the young 
French poet and critic, Jean Catel, who last summer took 
a Master's degree at the University of Minnesota with a 
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Discovered in Paris 

thesis on the subject entitled The American Image, as re- 
lated in our March number. Returning to Paris full of 
enthusiasm, he published, in Les Marges of mid-January, 
an article on present-day American poetry, which stirred up 
the wrath of Vincent O'Sullivan, who had consistently neg- 
lected that subject in the Mercure de France. In a recent 
number of Les Marges (March 15th) appears Mr. O'Sul- 
livan's letter of protest, and his young antagonist's cate- 
gorical and most ironical answer, which withers up Mr. 
O'S., root, branch, blossom and all. 

Better yet, Mr. Catel has broken into the Mercure (of 
March 15th) with an article, perhaps the first of a series, 
Stir la poesie Americaine d'aujourd'hui. After a brief 
introduction, we have a twenty-five-page appreciation of 
Robert Frost and Carl Sandburg, who, in the writer's opin- 
ion, "sing the American epic." 

We translate a few sentences and the final paragraphs: 

Robert Frost makes one think of Vergil. No cries, no explosions, 
a sympathy which doubles the value of the verse as a fine fabric 
that of a garment. One feels that he is suspicious of his heart, as 
a protestant is of mysticism. But we are not deceived — this puri- 
tan poet is full of tenderness. . . . His is the solitude of the puri- 
tan who does not discuss God and first principles — certainties 
,which he respects. . . . because that which comes from the soul 
or from true things is sacred. This respect has bridled his imagi- 
nation; ... he thinks, like Pascal, that she is "a mistress of error." 
. . . Robert Frost is a great artist. 

Sandburg's first book opens upon the formidable silhouette of 
Chicago, serene as the Sphynx, indifferent as God to the pygmies 
who sing or weep at her feet. But who would curst God? — and 
Sandburg is a believer. His indestructible faith goes to meet this 
force, this youth of the world, which the city represents. . . . 

Chicago is at the same time veiled with smoke and dust, and 
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swept by the lake wind. Carl Sandburg has no other basis and 
background than this soil where men have planted their dwellings, 
and this sea crossed by ships and sea-gulls. This is his "interior 
landscape"; it captures his rhythm. Rhythm large and massive 
sometimes as a steel-mill, again brief and delicate as a rosebush 
in a park. 

A stern sincerity is revealed in these poems. A long cry of love 
and hope resounds across his pages. The ferocity of modern civili- 
zation is there, but also the pride of a man who lives among men, 
among those who suffer, and struggle, and die. . . . 

Prairie, the magnificent symphony which opens Cornhuskers, ex- 
presses above all the poet's idealism. But it is more than that — 
it is a cosmic vision. The beginnings of the world are always the 
most beautiful poetry that exists. The Egyptians haye their Pyra- 
mids. The Greeks have their Cyclopean walls and vases of gold. 
The Americans have their Prairie. Sung by Sandburg, this Prairie 
becomes the impassive Force which has created the American peo- 
ple. . . . 

Cornhuskers offers us an interpretation, in new terms and 
rhythms, of reality. Sandburg has an indigenous vocabulary; that 
is to say, words and arrangements of words charged with immedi- 
ate associations. He loves the brutal term. He chooses the word 
■which bites, or that which burns. His phrase is a sword, or a 
bullet. His verse is a spark, or a torch. . . . 

Spontaneously, almost without knowing it, these two poets, and 
others of whom we must speak, tell us the beauty of new things, 
new souls. . . . 

Frost is the poet of pioneers who rest from their labors, Sand- 
burg of pioneers who follow their task. The first is the past, which 
persists with all its melancholy and faded charm. The second is 
the present, which affirms its hopes and certainties. 

One should complete Frost by Sandburg, and Sandburg by Frost. 

Let us be on our guard against sure and hasty judgment of the 
American spirit and poetry. With a little good will we shall un- 
derstand better that which politics, the War, personal irritations 
between soldiers and others, have concealed from indifferent eyes 
and egotistic hearts. And because we feel in this great people an 
idealism which seeks a road to the light, we have given them all 
our confidence and much of our love. 

Such work as Mr. Catel's is a re-assertion of that singular 

but intimate spiritual kinship between his compact nation, 
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and our own so much more extended and varied: a kinship 
which may be obscured more or less in ordinary "piping 
times of peace," but flames into a torch of power in times 
of crisis. H . M. 

REVIEWS 

STARVED ROCK 

Starved Rock, by Edgar Lee Masters. Macmillan Co. 

Perhaps the most unfortunate thing that can happen to 
a poet is to have his first book a great popular success, for he 
can neither write the same book again, nor contrive to please 
his public by any departure from it. Spoon River Anthology 
has been just such a stumbling block to its author, for while 
it served as a stepping-stone to fame, it has to a certain ex- 
tent interfered with the success of his later poetry. Spoon 
River is a sort of note-book into which Mr. Masters con- 
densed his observations of people — a case filled with human 
specimens. It was read by the general public as an intimate 
chronicle of human lives and passions, with all the realism 
of whispered gossip. They were deaf to the poetry and 
philosophy in it. 

Now, as an impassioned scientist, Mr. Masters synthesizes 
his material, draws deductions, infers laws, traces the course 
of human destiny in the abstract. His poems are longer; 
many of them are overweighted with philosophy. Spoon 
River is a series of direct, compact pictures of people. In 
his later books Mr. Masters resigns this condensation, which 
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